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jambon, beurre, fruits, cafe. Double or half ? " " Oh ! half A'i or — du tout." Well, let's begin. I am glad you have chosen a pretty p- i4ed chamber for our dining-room ! Had enough luncheon ? then let u^cTa-d paint. Will you do that avenue looking through the two halls of ^ill^rs into a chamber ? and there is Mr. Barnett posed for his portrait. Coine begin. He is not so graceful or so weU coloured as the gods, but never mind, we know more about him."
" Time up." What, already ? Oh dear! Good-bye, Abydos. Farewell, tender pure temple. Now to face the natives and the sun and to* en joy that lovely ride. " Antiquas 1 antiquas I " " Ali, buy antiquas for me. I can't manage it." This plain is lovely, really lovely, just see how the afternoon sun brings out those colours of the straw hut, and that babv bufEalo—pretty ugly thing, and the kids. Bah, baah, baaahtu ij Oh"*: Ali, buy me a kid, three piastres." " What will I do with it ? Why ! keep it in the backyard and play with it when I have time." " Nonsense ! Ali, don't buy madam a kid," says the Vicar. "If you are ready, let us walk now, shall we ? " Half way, that will make seven miles home. How delicious in this air. Egypt is the very place to walk in. Sunset alreadv and we four miles from home. What an afterglow, pale blue-grey over the mountains, crimson here fading into yellow which (greenless) fades into blue, and this is the east. In the west yellow-orange, with soft greens till the arch meets overhead, a perfect symphony of colours. Gone ! and how dark. Don't tremble, dear friend. Take my arm. The donkeys seem to get worse, but here comes a light. " Eh Ho Ayenah !" It*is Hassain and " silly man " come to fetch the Howayas. Well, lanterns are undoubtedly helpful in the paths in Egypt at night, and then there is the dahab£eh, dinner, and bed.
Now, here is Mary Prout and Louisa Skinner and Sarah Marslin-an and Ellen Liclcombe all waiting for places, and you have actually left them, poor placeless girls, left them and been to Egypt for the enormous length of time of almost ten minutes.
Your affectionate friend, HENRIETTA 0. BABXETT.
Every opportunity was taken for learning about the people, how the government affected them, and the influence of their religion, land-laws, and education, but it is almost impossible to ascertain reliable information when there is no common language. We spoke French to Ali, but his translations of our questions to the people and their replies were not always trustworthy, so it was a special pleasure when we came across those who knew.
We have had the good luck to meet Professor Robertson Smith, who seems to have a charming character, full of strength, moral purposes, and tenderness. He likes the Arabs—thinks them far removed from degradation. Most of them can read, many have minds stored with poetry and memories of a grand past. History, he says, is their strong point. He holds, too, that their religion has little influence. Few comparatively say their prayers, though most believe in God and a future life; they keep sober and are resigned, more from habit than from obedience to the Koran.